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BELIEVE  where  the 
love  of  God  is  verily  per¬ 
fected,  and  the  true  spirit  of 
government  watchfully  at¬ 
tended  to,  a  tenderness  to¬ 
wards  all  creatures  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  us  will  be  experienced 
and  a  care  felt  in  us  that  we 
do  not  lessen  that  sweetness 
of  life  in  the  animal  creation 
which  the  great  Creator  in¬ 
tends  for  them  under  our 
government. 

— John  Woolman 
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Valiant  Friends 

INDOMITABLE  FRIEND.  By  William  R.  Hughes.  Allen 
and  Unwin,  London,  1956.  236  pages.  12/6;  |2.50 

AGATHA  HARRISON.  By  Irene  Harrison.  Allen  and  Un¬ 
win,  London,  1956.  157  pages.  12/6;  $2.50 

Friends  have  a  wonderful  chance  to  look  at  two  persons  in 
our  generation  who  have  gone  before  us  and  who  have  shown 
us  that  in  our  own  time  it  is  possible  to  live  out  what  one  of 
them  called  “an  apprenticeship  in  peacemaking.”  For  in  these 
two  happy  p>ortraits  of  Corder  Catchpool  and  Agatha  Harrison 
Friends  will  find  the  unraveling  of  the  stories  of  two  English 
Friends  who  have  powerfully  embodied  our  longing  to  be 
peacemakers  and  to  melt  the  ice  of  resistance  and  distrust  and 
injustice  which  has  kept  peoples  apart. 

Corder  Catchpool’s  On  Two  Fronts  has  long  inspired  young 
men  who  have  been  drawn  to  pit  their  lives  against  war.  In 
this  book  he  shows  them  what  prison  was  like  by  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  own  grim  experience  in  England  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  First  World  War,  but  the  autobiography  ended 
there.  Having  said  no  to  war  and  to  conscription  for  war,  the 
present  biography  shows  how  his  whole  adult  life  was  not  only 
thrown  against  the  forces  that  lead  to  war  but  was  given  to 
saying  yes  to  the  releasing  forces  of  peace.  The  story  of  his 
witness  while  in  the  engineering  and  personnel  fields  in  Eng¬ 
land;  in  the  long  and  costly  sojourn  in  Germany,  where  he 
and  his  family  joined  with  American  Friends  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  Quaker  Center  in  Berlin  "to  keep  open  bridges  for  the 
traffic  of  cultural  and  spiritual  relations  between  people  and 
people”;  in  his  missions  to  Lithuania,  to  Czechoslovakia,  and 
with  George  Lansbury  in  his  well-known  Embassies  of  Recon¬ 
ciliation  is  all  handsomely  described  in  this  able  biography. 

It  was  Corder  Catchpool  who  arranged  for  Gandhi’s  tri¬ 
umphant  visit  to  the  Lancaster  cotton  mills  workers  in  1932 
when  Scotland  Yard  warned  that  the  workers  would  mob  him 
if  he  appeared.  It  was  Corder  again  in  the  Nazi  period  who 
got  Reuter,  who  later  became  mayor  of  Berlin,  out  of  Germany 
and  saved  his  life.  In  his  little  diary  he  had  carefully  written, 
“The  only  security  for  a  Christian  is  not  to  be  afraid,”  and 
this  record  will  show  Friends  how  fully  his  life  exemplified 
this  maxim. 

The  life  of  Agatha  Harrison  written  by  her  sister  gives  a 
vigorous  picture  of  this  intrepid  woman  who  during  the  thirties 
and  early  forties  as  secretary  of  the  India  Conciliation  Com¬ 
mittee  served  virtually  as  Gandhi’s  personal  emissary  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  contributed  mightily  to  the  achieving  of  India’s  inde¬ 
pendence.  Her  career  in  social  and  personnel  work,  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  in  building  up  a  department  of 
social  welfare;  in  China  under  the  American  Y.W.C.A.  in  set¬ 
ting  in  motion  the  first  studies  and  legislative  moves  for  the 
protection  of  women  and  children  in  the  sweated  Chinese  tex¬ 
tile  industry;  in  India  with  the  leaders  of  Indian  independence; 
and  in  the  years  prior  to  her  death  in  1954  as  a  member  of  the 
Quaker  conciliation  teams  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York, 
Paris,  and  Geneva  is  all  set  forth  movingly  in  this  little  volume. 

Douglas  V.  Steere 
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Editorial 

Experiment  in  Living 

UCKS  COUNTY,  Pennsylvania,  manages  to  combine 
rather  unusual  contrasts.  Not  only  can  it  now  boast 
the  world’s  largest  steel-producing  plant,  but  it  also  has 
some  of  the  most  idyllic  scenery,  attracting  artists,  exur¬ 
banites,  and  tourists  alike.  In  Levittown  it  has,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  one  of  America’s  largest  segregated  housing  proj¬ 
ects,  but  in  nearby  Concord  Park,  at  Trevose,  is  one  of 
America’s  outstanding  developments  in  integrated  hous¬ 
ing.  In  the  early  part  of  1957,  139  of  the  attractive  and 
spacious  houses  will  be  completed,  of  which  already  100 
are  occupied  by  white  and  nonwhite  families.  The  ratio 
between  the  two  groups  is  about  55  per  cent  whites  and 
45  per  cent  nonwhites.  When  visiting  Concord  Park,  we 
were  impressed  by  the  excellent  appearance  of  the  entire 
development  as  well  as  by  the  separate  homes.  General  ar¬ 
rangement,  landscaping,  and  the  individual  effort  of  home 
owners  had  all  helped  to  make  a  pleasing  picture.  The 
inside  of  the  homes  is  attractive,  spacious,  and  function¬ 
ally  perfect.  The  families  belong  to  the  middle-income 
group  and  are  welcome  to  join  a  civic  association  which 
not  only  holds  a  park  area  but  also  administers  a  good 
many  neighborhood  concerns  (hobby  groups,  baby  sitting, 
lecture  and  discussion  groups,  etc.).  Everywhere  one  senses 
the  spirit  of  an  outgoing  and  friendly  neighborliness. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  Concord  Park  and  Greenbelt 
Knoll,  a  similar  development  in  the  $20,000  to  $25,000 
range  nearby,  has  attracted  nation-wide  attention.  From 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Columbus,  Baltimore,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Washington,  Dayton,  and  Chicago,  as  well  as  The 
Fund  for  the  Republic,  have  come  delegations  to  study 
the  organization  of  the  development  that  has  now  65 
stockholders,  of  whom  about  half  are  Friends.  Few  of  the 
property  owners  joined  the  community  because  of  their 
liberal  views  or  the  urge  to  support  a  daring  interracial 
experiment.  Some  openly  admit  to  having  harbored 
some  rather  serious  reservations.  Initially,  they  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  to  buy  a  modestly  priced  home  in 
the  attractive  setting  of  Concord  Park.  But  invariably 
they  have  had  to  revise  their  prejudices  after  a  period  of 
normal  contacts  such  as  any  neighborhood  provides. 

President  of  the  company  is  George  E.  Otto;  the  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  is  Morris  Milgram.  The  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Housing  gave  its 


Comments 

first  Walter  White  Award  this  year  to  Morris  Milgram 
in  recognition  of  his  pioneering  spirit  and  undaunted 
courage.  George  Otto  and  Morris  Milgram  received  also 
the  1955  award  of  the  Philadelphia  Fellowship  Commis¬ 
sion.  Both  honors  were  fully  earned. 

The  Friendly  Persuasion 

Have  you  seen  that  much  discussed  film,  "The 
Friendly  Persuasion’’?  If  not,  go  at  the  first  opportunity. 
First,  for  the  best  laugh  you’ve  had  all  year;  second,  for 
a  good,  clean  story  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  tension, 
pathos,  real  tragedy,  and  comic  relief;  third,  for  excellent 
characterization  and  inspired  acting;  and  fourth,  for  vita¬ 
min  intake  in  your  own  Quaker  ideals.  Oh  yes,  you  may 
cavil  at  a  few  petty  details  of  language,  custom,  or  inci¬ 
dent.  You  may  even  concede  that  such  a  picturesque 
farm  exists  only  in  the  never-never  land  of  fair  romance. 
But  the  whole  will  leave  you  feeling  proud  that  you’re  a 
Friend  and  aiming  to  be  a  better  one.  It  will  blow  some 
good,  clean  air  right  through  the  attic  of  Friendly  ways. 
And  it  may  make  some  non-Friends  think  twice  about 
the  sacredness  of  human  life,  the  wisdom  of  gentle  for¬ 
bearance  and  disciplined  ways,  the  loveliness  of  godly, 
human  living.  It  is  no  small  achievement  to  make  a 
film  audience  feel  it  has  been  brought  into  the  heart 
of  a  meeting  for  worship. 

In  Brief 

Between  1919  and  1955  nearly  20,000  Americans  have 
studied,  trained,  or  taught  in  120  foreign  countries. 
Their  names,  qualifications,  and  other  data  about  them 
are  now  available  in  the  Central  Index  of  Educational 
Exchanges  compiled  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Education.  The  book  also  contains  information  about 
the  more  than  191,000  people  from  151  countries  who 
have  come  to  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes 
during  the  same  period  of  time.  Between  25,000  and 
30,000  new  names  will  be  added  each  year. 

The  783  nationally  administered  health  centers  of 
Japan  give  broad  publicity  to  family  planning.  This 
fiscal  year  the  government  supports  organized  birth  con¬ 
trol  by  allotting  the  amount  of  32,375,000  yen  to  it. 
Almost  30,000  persons,  mostly  midwives,  have  taken  a 
course  for  instructing  married  people. 
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Meetings  between  God  and  Man  in  the  Old  Testament 

By  HEINZ  v.  TUCHER 


Man  desires  to  meet  his  Creator,  while  God  longs 
to  reveal  His  power,  wisdom,  love,  and  justice 
to  man  (Daniel  9:20-23).  Many  would  call  the  Old 
Testament  accounts  of  meetings  between  God  and  man 
fables  to  be  told  to  children,  fables  which  prove  nothing 
but  the  primitiveness  of  the  people  who  claimed  to  have 
had  those  experiences.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  was  the 
account  of  these  meetings  which  kept  Israel  from  form¬ 
ing  a  religion  of  pessimism  similar  to  Buddhism,  which 
could  see  nothing  in  the  course  of  history  but  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  plagues  and  catastrophes.  Such  pessimism  per¬ 
vades  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

Disasters  or  Great  Plans 

There  are  a  number  of  Old  Testament  accounts  in 
which  God  appears  to  warn  men  of  impending  disaster, 
and  always  a  moral  reason  is  given.  Punishment  can  be 
warded  off  by  repentance.  Our  first  ancestors  were 
warned  of  the  severity  and  distress  of  polluted  human 
life,  and  of  death.  Noah  and  through  him  his  contem¬ 
poraries  were  warned  of  the  Great  Flood  (Genesis  6:13). 
Abraham  and  Lot  were  warned  of  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  (Genesis  18  and  19).  Moses  was 
sent  to  warn  the  Egyptians  of  impending  plagues.  Jonah 
was  sent  to  warn  Nineveh,  the  Gentile  city,  on  behalf 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  such  was  the  success  of  his 
mission  that  its  king  and  its  people  repented  in  sack¬ 
cloth  and  ashes.  And  Jonah  himself  had  to  learn  a 
personal  lesson,  that  God  rejoices  in  the  conversion, 
and  not  in  the  destruction,  of  sinners. 

But  the  angels  of  the  Lord  speak  not  only  of  plagues 
and  catastrophes  but  also  of  the  great  plans  that  God 
has  for  Abraham's  descendants,  for  the  Jewish  people, 
and  for  the  whole  world.  To  the  family  of  Noah,  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  greatest  catastrophe  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  He  promised  never  again  to  bring  such  a 
catastrophe  upon  earth  (Genesis  9:8-13),  and  He  en¬ 
couraged  the  survivors  to  start  afresh  on  a  mudcovered 
and  apparently  lifeless  hillside  in  Asia  Minor.  The  only 
color  in  a  bleak  world  was  supplied  by  the  rainbow, 
and  God  made  it  the  sign  of  His  covenant  with  men. 

Abraham,  Jacob 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  God  enters  into 
another  covenant  with  Abraham.  To  the  old,  childless 
couple  He  promises  innumerable  offspring  (Genesis 
17:1),  not  only  great  in  numbers  but  also  in  importance. 

Heinz  v.  Tucher  is  a  Friend  who  lives  in  Bavaria.  For  some 
years  he  did  missionary  work  in  India. 


During  the  next  two  generations  these  promises  are  re¬ 
peated.  Jacob  is  chosen  out  of  the  grandsons  of  Abraham 
to  be  heir  of  the  promises,  and  he  is  met  by  God  at  four 
important  stages  of  his  life.  On  the  way  to  his  uncle 
Laban  in  Haran,  he  had  the  dream  of  the  stairs  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  heaven  and  heard  God  assuring  him  of  His 
special  care  and  steady  support.  Jacob  was  greatly  shaken 
by  this  vision,  which  influenced  his  whole  life.  On  the 
way  back  from  Mesopotamia  God  met  Jacob  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Jordan.  Jacob  had  sent  across  all 
his  family  and  his  property;  thus  for  the  moment  he  was 
free  of  earthly  ties.  He  was  even  prepared  to  leave  his 
earthly  goods  to  his  enemy  Esau,  but  before  meeting 
him,  he  had  to  wrestle  with  God,  as  in  later  days  Christ 
had  to  wrestle  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  before 
facing  his  adversaries. 

When  Jacob  was  an  old  man  and  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
God  revealed  to  him  the  fate  of  his  descendants  in  that 
country,  and  made  this  important  promise:  “I  will 
surely  bring  them  up  again  [unto  the  hills  of  Canaan]” 
(Genesis  46:1-7).  Why  God  chose  Jacob,  who  excelled 
neither  in  honesty  nor  in  courage,  and  whose  married 
life  did  not  conform  to  Christian  standards,  we  can 
only  guess.  Esau  may  have  been  too  rough  and  super¬ 
ficial. 

In  regard  to  Abraham,  God  acted  on  the  principle 
stated  later  at  Mount  Sinai:  “To  those  that  love  me 
and  keep  my  commandments,  I  will  show  mercy,  until 
they  increase  to  a  thousand.”  Here  was  the  beginning 
of  a  race  whose  special  virtue  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
abstained  from  idol  worship  (Genesis  35:2)  and  put 
its  entire  trust  in  One  who  to  them  at  first  appeared 
a  tribal  deity  but  who  was  in  fact  Lord  of  the  universe. 
Him  they  served  with  an  undivided  heart,  and  that  is 
what  matters. 

Moses 

No  other  person  of  the  Old  Testament  has  had  such 
a  close  and  permanent  relationship  to  God  as  Moses, 
the  founder  of  Judaism.  God  called  him  out  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  bush  on  Mount  Horeb  (Sinai)  and  persuaded  him 
to  be  his  speaker  and  mediator.  Here  was  a  man  who 
in  his  youth  had  had  the  bitter  experience  of  being 
rejected  by  his  compatriots;  because  he  was  a  member 
of  Pharaoh’s  household,  they  suspected  him  and  his  well- 
meaning  but  mistaken  efforts  to  lighten  their  yoke.  This 
early  failure  left  an  inferiority  complex  (Exodus  4:10). 
Perhaps  Moses  had  felt  a  calling  for  great  things;  as  a 
child  he  had  been  miraculously  saved  by  Pharaoh’s 
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daughter.  But  forty  years  in  the  desert  as  a  shepherd 
had  made  him  feel  forgotten  by  God  and  man.  Having 
painfully  renounced  all  ambition,  he  wanted  to  be 
spared  any  further  disappointments.  But  it  was  just 
this  renunciation  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  made 
him  a  valuable  servant.  And  when  he  surrendered  his 
will  to  God,  he  became  the  lawgiver  whose  influence  by 
degrees  spread  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Only  of 
Moses  and  Jacob  was  it  said  that  they  had  seen  God 
face  to  face  and  had  lived. 

Elijah 

Even  the  prophet  Elijah  had  not  dared  to  look  into 


God’s  face  when  they  met  on  the  holy  mountain  of 
Horeb,  where  Moses  had  been  given  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  When  God  spoke  to  Elijah,  it  was  not  in  the  noise 
of  thunder  and  earthquake,  as  when  the  Law  was  given, 
but  in  a  still,  small  voice  which  encouraged  and  com¬ 
forted  the  hunted  man  who  had  risked  his  life  in  the 
fight  against  idolatry  (1  Kings  19).  After  the  consola¬ 
tion,  great,  new  tasks  were  set  before  him.  Full  of  new 
strength  and  conviction,  he  returned  to  the  country  of 
Samaria,  a  forty  days’  journey.  Having  met  God  at  the 
sacred  mountain,  he  was  enabled  to  face  anew  the 
powers  of  this  earth  and  to  alter  the  course  of  history. 


Should  We  Disarm? 

By  JOHN  C.  WEAVER 


The  news  note  on  page  361  of  the  Friends  Journal 
for  June  9,  1956,  giving  the  feeling  of  the  Westfield, 
N.  J.,  Meeting  regarding  military  service,  may  serve  a 
purpose  in  presenting  an  opportunity  for  a  frank  facing 
of  the  division  of  opinion  often  found  in  older  Meetings. 
But  those  of  us  who  would  never  have  joined  the  Society 
if  it  had  not  been  identified  in  our  minds  with  the  his¬ 
toric  peace  testimony  cannot  help  regretting  the  appar¬ 
ent  hopelessness  which  puts  into  formal  writing  a  failure 
at  finding  agreement. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  simplicity  of  historic  state¬ 
ments  is  inadequate  to  meet  modem  doubts  voiced  by 
certain  Friends,  and  have  been  trying  to  find  time  and 
mental  clarity  for  something  more  helpful.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  an  approach  may  lie  in  study  of  America’s 
entrance  into  the  wars  within  our  own  memory.  Revi¬ 
sionist  historians  have  presented  strong  evidence  to  show 
that  the  world  would  be  vastly  better  off  if  our  country 
had  remained  out  of  all  these  wars,  and  that  it  could 
have  done  so  if  practical,  not  "idealistic,”  decisions  had 
been  made  by  our  statesmen  at  crucial  moments. 

Recapitulation 

The  guilt  for  World  War  I  lay  almost  equally  with 
imperial  Germany  and  Austria,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
czarist  Pan-Slavism  (and  its  western  allies),  on  the  other. 
Both  sides  violated  American  "rights”  at  sea.  America 
tried  to  forget  czarism  when  it  fought  for  "democracy.” 
But  at  the  moment  when  czarism  crumbled.  President 
Wilson  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  force  the  weary 
Russians  to  continue  the  war;  and  Bolshevism  arrived, 
followed  by  the  counterrevolutions  of  fascism. 

John  C.  Weaver,  a  Friend,  helped  to  organize  the  Pittsburgh 
Meeting.  He  has  been  active  in  adult  education  and  at  present  is 
program  director  of  the  Allegheny  Roundtable.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Wilson  had  been  right  in  1916  when  he  said  that  only 
a  peace  without  victory  could  last.  But  victorious  France 
crippled  German-Austrian  democracy,  with  feeble  Amer¬ 
ican  protests,  and  Nazism  arrived. 

Every  Jew  in  Germany — and  much  of  Hitler’s  Aryan 
manpower — could  have  been  evacuated  before  World 
War  II;  but  the  rest  of  the  world  was  plunged  in  hope¬ 
less  unemployment,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
refugees.  Some  of  them  were  forced  upon  the  Arabs, 
with  natural  results. 

How  far  from  Christianity  was  a  nation  which  in  a 
decade  could  find  no  remedy  for  mass  unemployment 
except  by  entering  World  War  II?  Are  we  sure  we  know 
a  preventive  today?  Have  we  any  business  doing  any¬ 
thing  else  until  we  do  know? 

Neither  communism  nor  national  socialism  could 
exist  anyw'here  in  the  world  if  there  were  a  clear  assur¬ 
ance  that  unemployment  and  hunger  can  and  will  be 
ended  without  them. 

Deductions 

From  these  brief  assertions,  made  dogmatically  to 
stimulate  discussion  and  illustrate  the  material  I  have 
in  mind.  I  draw  these  deductions: 

If  we  are  asked.  "What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in 
high  office  today?”  there  are  practical  answers  on  which 
pacifists  and  nonpacifists  can  unite  (and  the  former 
rarely  do  any  more  than  the  latter):  perfecting  our  own 
democracy;  increasing  immigration;  giving  economic  aid 
and  permitting  trade  abroad;  and  being  eternally  vigi¬ 
lant  lest  our  statesmen  again  make  the  kinds  of  unneces¬ 
sary  mistakes  which  fill  the  history  of  power  politics. 

But  we  are  not  in  high  office.  If  we  were,  and  told 
the  whole  truth,  we  would  be  voted  out.  The  majority 
are  willing  to  identify  themselves  with  the  succession  of 
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governments  (not  greatly  differing  between  the  parties) 
which  have  done  the  things  that  created  or  aroused 
enemies  against  us.  One  after  another  these  enemies 
have  been  destroyed,  but  the  destruction  always  paves 
the  way  for  a  worse  enemy.  It  is  not  hard  now  to  know 
that  if  we  destroy  Sovietism  by  war,  the  enemy  to  follow 
will  be  primal  chaos.  The  confused  Soviet  leaders  know 
it.  too,  and  are  beginning  to  reduce  their  army  for  the 
sake  of  economic  competition. 

The  Question 

Still,  their  military  power  exists.  Shall  we  reduce  more 
than  they?  With  all  respect  to  those  who  feel  that  this 
is  an  insoluble  riddle,  I  believe  that  the  clue  lies  in  the 
word  "we.”  No  plain  citizen  can  absolve  himself  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  country’s  acts  if  he  has  not  spoken 
out  to  the  best  of  his  ability  against  wrong  decisions. 
Like  Ezekiel,  he  must  deliver  his  soul.  But  realistically, 
the  average  citizen  is  no  more  responsible  for  great  na¬ 
tional  trends  than  his  footsteps  are  responsible  for  wear¬ 
ing  away  the  city’s  sidewalks.  (If  he  believes  it  wrong 
to  walk  on  them,  he  can  find  ways  of  staying  off.)  In 
short,  it  is  not  "we”  who  determine  arms  policy. 

If  incompetent  attendants  in  an  ill-managed  mental 
hospital  provoke  a  riot  among  violent  patients,  and  a 
mob  charges  out  of  the  wards,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
management,  aided  by  the  police,  will  have  to  use  imme¬ 
diate  counterforce.  But  must  every  citizen  in  the  com¬ 
munity  prolong  the  situation  by  mounting  permanent 
guard  around  the  hospital  and  devoting  two  thirds  of 
the  public  budget  to  this  form  of  "security”? 

Removing  the  Causes  of  Irritation 

“Ye  fearful  saints  [and  Friends],  fresh  courage  take!” 
Even  if  we  concede  that  a  government  has  unwisely  made 
a  host  of  violent  enemies  (at  a  distance  such  that  reason¬ 
able  peacemaking  is  slow  and  difficult)  and  may  there¬ 
fore  have  to  guard  its  people  against  attack,  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  period,  I  submit  that  there  is  no  case  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  where  the  enemy  threat 
could  not  have  been  warned  off,  or  the  actual  conflict 
brought  to  a  beneficial  end,  with  half  or  a  much  smaller 


fraction  of  the  armed  force  actually  mobilized  to  achieve 
"unconditional  surrender.”  And  this  force  could  have 
been  recruited  from  volunteers  who  sufficiently  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  unwise  government  to  want  to  fight  its 
battles. 

The  duty  of  all  other  citizens,  even  if  not  doctrinaire 
pacifists,  would  be  to  make  sure  that  the  government 
did  not  prolong  the  war  (hot  or  cold)  one  minute  beyond 
the  point  where  the  two  sides  could  be  brought  together 
for  a  peace.  They  should  concentrate,  like  the  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  riotous  hospital,  on  removing  the  causes  of 
irritation.  Governments  and  nations  at  war — like  fight¬ 
ing  individuals — invariably  lose  their  sound  judgment 
and  must  be  restrained  by  withdrawing  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  human  and  physical  resources  on  which  they 
depend.  Hence  the  pragmatic  reassurance  that  even  if 
there  had  been  thousands  of  times  as  many  conscientious 
objectors  as  there  were,  America  could  still  have  checked 
Nazi  Germany  and  Japan  and  made  an  early  peace  with 
the  moderate  elements  in  those  countries. 

(If  today  there  were  enough  pacifists  to  elect  Con¬ 
gressmen — a  symbol  of  home-community  changes — these 
citizens  could,  in  proportion  to  any  increase  of  numbers, 
so  change  America’s  inward  spirit  and  outgoing  econom¬ 
ics  that  the  number  of  enemies  in  the  world  would  pro¬ 
portionately  decrease.  Facts  do  penetrate  iron  curtains. 
But  I  put  this  formula  in  parentheses  to  show  that  I 
know  the  difference  between  mathematical  philosophy 
and  political  realism.) 

I  have  worded  these  assertions  in  a  manner  to  bring 
cries  of  "heresy”  from  religious  pacifists  in  the  hope  that 
nonpacifists  will  see  I  am  trying  to  proceed  from  their 
premises,  as  well  as  from  the  other  side  of  the  bridge. 
When  we  get  down  to  the  study  of  military  and  diplo¬ 
matic  history  without  pre-assuming  that  generals,  presi¬ 
dents,  armed  police,  and  idealistic  soldier-boys  are  either 
murderers  or  heroes,  we  may  be  ready  to  look  at  facts 
instead  of  theories. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  I  have  myself  arrived  at  a 
belief  which  traces  the  hand  of  God  in  history,  and  sees 
a  divine  law  so  undeviating  in  its  mandate  to  me  that 


T  is  so  much  easier  to  preach  world  brotherhood  than  to  compose  the  antagonisms  of  a  Parish  Council; 
to  inveigh  against  the  exploitation  of  native  races  than  to  be  entirely  undemanding  and  unpossessive  in 
all  our  personal  relationships.  We  are  so  constituted  that  we  can  only  reach  out  to  unknown  good  in  terms  of 
the  good  we  know  and  see.  A  man  whose  good  will  is  kept  for  people  he  has  never  seen  and  thus  is  largely 
imaginary  and  of  little  avail,  while  his  ill  will  is  kept  for  those  he  lives  with  and  is  all  too  real,  will  never  have 
that  shining  and  attractive  power  which  makes  it  easier  for  others  to  believe  in  God.  "The  Word  was  made 
flesh";  and  in  terms  of  the  flesh  it  has  to  be  renewed  and  relived. — Margaret  M.  Harvey,  The  Law  of  Liberty, 
Swarthmore  Lecture,  1942 
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I  am  eager  to  impose  it  on  others.  But  others  must  find 
it  by  their  own  inquiry.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was 
neither  a  pacifist  nor  a  religious  believer,  and  I  could 
not  have  been  made  so  by  scriptural  texts  if  I  had  not 
found  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  those  texts  will  work. 
And  their  opposite  will  not. 

Quakers  in  Hungary — 1662 

At  a  time  when  there  was  great  unrest  between  the 
.  Turks  and  the  Hungarians,  two  English  Friends, 
William  Moore  and  John  Philly,  were  led  in  1662  under 
a  sense  of  religious  duty  to  go  into  Hungary  to  visit  a 
society  known  as  the  Hutterite  Brethren.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  this  society  was  like  the  present-day  Bruderhof 
Communities  in  that  its  members  refused  to  fight  or 
swear,  held  all  their  possessions  in  common,  and  lived  in 
families  of  several  hundred. 

After  a  journey  through  central  Europe  they  arrived 
at  a  town  about  100  miles  northwest  of  Budapest  near 
Bratislava,  which  at  that  time  was  the  capital  of  Lower 
Hungary.  Here  they  were  kindly  entertained  by  the 
Brethren,  had  some  religious  service  among  them,  and 
distributed  books  about  the  Society  of  Friends.  Being 
pressed  in  spirit,  John  Philly  was  led  to  visit  more  of 
these  communities  in  Upper  Hungary  some  300  miles 
distant.  The  Brethren  tried  to  dissuade  both  William 
Moore  and  John  Philly  from  attempting  such  a  long  and 
treacherous  journey  into  a  country  that  was  known  to 
be  hostile  to  strangers,  indicating  that  either  the  natives 
themselves  or  the  Turks,  to  whom  the  country  was 
tributary,  would  likely  put  them  to  death. 

Both  of  them  did  proceed,  however,  and  before  long, 
while  on  their  way,  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
authorities,  who  cried  out  that  they  had  come  to  seduce 
the  people  and  to  make  uproars.  They  were  also  accused 
of  being  spies  and  were  put  in  chains  into  a  dungeon 
with  a  Turk.  The  inquisition  was  still  active  at  this 
time,  and  these  two  Friends  suffered  unspeakable  tortures 
at  the  hands  of  their  tormentors.  For  over  a  year  they 
went  through  many  cruel  trials  both  alone  and  together, 
but  tortures,  beatings,  and  threats  of  death  could  not 
move  their  faith.  They  were  finally  transferred  to  Vienna, 
where  sentence  was  passed  that  they  should  be  burned  if 
they  would  not  embrace  the  established  religion.  Luther¬ 
anism  and  Calvinism  by  law  were  tolerated,  but  the  rec¬ 
ognized  religion  was  Roman  Catholicism,  and  anyone 
who  brought  in  any  new  religion  was  to  be  put  to  death 
by  burning. 

An  Irish  priest  was  kindly  disposed  toward  them,  but 
mainly  through  the  consistent  help  of  a  servant  of  the 
governor,  who  had  been  educated  among  the  Hutterite 


Brethren,  they  were  set  at  liberty  after  a  certain  time. 
They  were  released  separately  with  little  money,  William 
Moore  having  the  equivalent  of  but  20  cents.  How  John 
Philly  made  his  journey  home  to  England  through  those 
unknown  and  hostile  countries  is  not  known,  but  Wil¬ 
liam  Moore  crossed  Austria  and  came  up  through  Ger¬ 
many  to  Heidelberg  and  Kriegsheim  (Cresham),  where 
there  were  Friends.  Once  he  was  among  Friends,  the  rest 
of  his  homeward  journey  was  comparatively  easy. 

Although  the  practical  results  of  the  labors  of  these 
two  Friends  appeared  almost  negligible,  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  beliefs  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  were  brought  to  Hungary  and  to  parts 
of  cenral  Europe.  William  Moore  and  John  Philly  were 
strangers  in  a  distant  and  unfriendly  country  where  the 
Society  of  Friends  had  never  been  heard  of,  and  where 
the  language,  the  customs,  and  the  people  were  all  un¬ 
known.  In  the  face  of  ridicule,  torture,  and  death,  these 
men  of  God  witnessed  their  faith  in  God  before  all  men, 
governors  and  rulers  included;  and  they  were  not  only  pre¬ 
served  from  all  their  threats,  but  they  overcame  them  all. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  situation  in  Hungary, 
which  in  many  ways  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  late 
seventeenth  century,  it  might  be  well  to  glance  back  to 
see  how  the  Friends  of  that  time  tried  to  break  through 
the  iron  curtain  of  their  time  with  a  message  of  truth, 
hope,  and  love.  Edmund  Goerke 

The  Holy  Ghost  Coming  to  a 
Committee  Meeting 

By  Werner  Heider 

Then  they  bowed  their  heads  to  be 
Silent.  Then,  belatedly. 

One  came  in  to  close  the  ring 
Where  they  gave  their  souls  to  sing 
Silence.  Then  their  overtaxed 
Hands  lay  folded,  lay  relaxed. 

Then  a  wind  around  the  ring 
Rose  to  raise  a  cloven  flame 
Out  of  each,  and  yet  within 
Every  silent,  separate  frame; 

Every  silent,  separate  thing 
Held  the  breathless  joy  within. 

Where  they  bowed  their  heads  to  be 

One  in  silence,  stealthily 

The  miraculous  kingdom  came; 

Rug  and  room  and  chair  and  man 
In  the  kingdom,  all  were  one. 

Sang  the  current,  sang  the  flame. 
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New  Christinas  Books  for  Children 

CiT  WAS  always  reading  to  my  son  and  buying  books  for  him,” 
J-  said  a  Florida  grandmother,  “But  now  I  am  so  far  from 
the  grandchildren  I  can’t  keep  up  with  which  books  they 
already  have  and  what  ones  they  would  like.” 

She  is  right  to  leave  to  the  parents  selection  of  perennial 
favorites  and  classics  in  the  making,  such  as  Journey  Cake,  Ho, 
Charlotte’s  Web,  The  Borrowers,  And  Now  Miguel,  Wheel  on 
the  School,  and  Susan  Cornish.  But  a  book-minded,  far-away 
grandparent  can  have  a  fine  time  sending  gifts  of  brand  new 
books.  Again  Lippincott’s  has  a  good  array  for  all  ages. 

The  prettiest  picture  book  I  have  seen  in  a  long  while  is 
1  2  3  4  5  ($2.50).  Robert  Doisneau’s  black  and  white  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  three-dimensional  quality  are  clear,  charming  ones 
of  snails,  ducks,  kittens,  rabbits,  and  delightful  children. 
Arthur  Gregor  has  written  the  accompanying  verses  to  aid  a 
child  in  learning  to  count. 

Any  small  boy  will  take  satisfaction  in  Clement  and  Edith 
Hurd’s  Mr.  Charlie’s  Gas  Station  ($2.00)  and  comfortable  Mrs. 
Charlie’s  good  homemade  cakes  and  cookies.  For  the  little  girls 
of  3  to  6  are  three  quite  feminine  books.  Norma  Simon’s 
A  Tree  for  Me  ($2.00)  has  gay,  apple-colored  pictures  by 
Helen  Stone.  I  think  grandparents  should  be  warned  that  a 
gift  of  this  book  would  in  time  necessitate  a  gift  of  a  young 
treel  The  Pink  Hat  ($2.00)  has  bright  pictures  and  pleasing 
rhymes  by  Velma  Ilsley  with  a  moral  for  good  measure.  Young 
ladies’  hats  that  are  left  on  the  floor  will  surely  be  eaten  by 
bunnies  galore.  Dorothy  Marino’s  That’s  My  Favorite  ($2.00) 
is  a  good  story  with  a  surprise  ending  built  around  hopscotch, 
skipping  rope,  roller  skating,  and  the  city  games  of  little  girls. 
Decie  Merwin’s  Where’s  Teresa?  ($2.00)  is  a  “really  truly”  story 
of  a  loving  family  and  how  their  problem  of  a  constantly  run- 
ning-away  toddler  was  solved.  It  is  not  applicable  for  city 
families! 

My  favorite  of  these  new  books  for  the  very  young  is  Our 
Friend  Mrs.  Goose  ($2.25)  by  a  husband  and  wife  team,  Zenas 
and  Miriam  Potter.  Here  are  adventures  of  Mrs.  Goose  and 
her  neighbors  so  truly  humorous  that  they  can  be  read  again 
and  again  and  each  time  seem  wildly  funny.  This  is  one  of 
those  rare  creations,  a  book  for  all  ages. 

In  the  schoolbook  series  of  Roundabout  America  for  7-  to  9- 
year-olds  Lois  Lenski  has  two  new  books  ($2.25)  Berries  in  the 
Scoop,  A  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Story  and  We  Live  By  the  River, 
which  of  the  two  is  vastly  superior. 

Several  splendid  new  books  have  come  out  for  the  8-  to 
12-ycar-olds.  Ruth  Helm’s  Wonderful  Good  Neighbors  ($2.75) 
is  the  story  of  a  city  boy  who  learned  to  appreciate  his  Amish 
neighbors  and  new  step-father  at  the  same  time  he  was  strug¬ 
gling  to  leave  his  babyish  reactions  behind  and  merit  being 
treated  as  a  grown-up.  The  illustrations  are  by  a  father  and 
son,  Kiehl  and  Christian  Newswanger,  who  are  well-known  as 
the  authors  of  Amishland. 

Mabel  Leigh  Hunt’s  books  are  always  to  be  depended  upon. 
Stars  for  Christy  ($2.75)  tells  of  a  wholesome,  lovable  Italian 
family,  of  their  experiences  at  the  neighborhood  settlement 
house,  and  of  their  adventures  on  country  vacations.  “Time — 


it  was  something  you  noticed  in  the  country.  It  did  not  rush 
headlong  as  in  the  city,  on  a  million  noisy  feet,  on  a  million 
grinding  wheels,  roaring  with  a  million  ear-splitting  voices.  In 
the  country  Time  floated  slowly  and  quietly,  like  that  gleaming 
big  cloud  high  above  the  slat  hammock  and  Christy  Romano.” 

An  exciting  mystery  is  an  impetus  to  fast  and  concentrated 
reading.  In  Mystery  of  the  Auction  Trunk  ($2.50)  Elizabeth 
Honness  has  woven  an  absorbing  tale  around  the  true  life  of 
John  Orne  Johnson  Frost,  a  primitive  painter  whose  work  did 
not  achieve  recognition  until  years  after  he  had  died  and  many 
of  his  pictures  had  disappeared. 

Portrait  of  Jesus  ($2.75)  is  a  most  unusual  collection  of  29 
paintings  and  engravings  from  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
depicting  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  accompanying  Bible  selec¬ 
tions  are  well-chosen  by  Marian  King. 

When  ordering  books  for  Christmas  gifts,  be  sure  not  to 
forget  Alfred  Stefferud’s  The  Wonders  of  Seeds  (Harcourt 
Brace,  $2.75;  reviewed  in  the  Friends  Journal,  June  30,  1956) . 
It  will  be  appropriate  for  anyone  from  8  to  80  who  is  interested 
in  the  mystery  and  the  marvel  of  all  things  that  grow. 

Josephine  M.  Benton 

Books 

TRIAL  BALANCE:  THE  EDUCATION  OF  AN  AMERI¬ 
CAN.  By  Alan  Valentine.  Pantheon  Books,  New  York, 

1956.  283  pages.  $4.50 

At  a  crucial  turning  point  in  a  rich  and  varied  career,  which 
has  included  teaching  and  administrative  posts  at  Swarthmore 
and  Yale,  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  and 
serving  as  E.C.A.  administrator  in  the  Netherlands  and  director 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  program  during  the  Truman 
regime,  Alan  Valentine  reviews  and  assesses  that  career  and  its 
concomitant  experiences  with  frankness,  honesty,  and  courage. 

Essentially  this  autobiography  is  a  study  in  disillusionment. 
His  early  Quaker  upbringing  and  formal  education  at  Quaker 
schools,  at  Swarthmore  and  at  Oxford  inculcated  him  with  values 
and  concepts  which  were  ill-suited  to  the  competitive  material¬ 
istic  culture  of  the  twentieth  century.  Thus  every  step  of  his 
career  has  in  one  way  or  another  involved  the  process  of  revis¬ 
ing  or  discarding  a  vast  number  of  previously  held  assumptions. 

In  his  penetrating  critical  analysis,  which  is  applied  as  re¬ 
lentlessly  to  himself  as  to  contemporary  institutions  and  atti¬ 
tudes,  he  covers  such  a  wide  and  fascinating  range  of  subjects 
as  education  in  America  and  England,  the  scientiflc  and  aca¬ 
demic  mind,  the  oriental  character,  the  American  woman, 
national  and  international  politics,  government  bureaucracy, 
and,  finally,  the  complexities  and  hypocrisies  of  the  contetnpo- 
rary  social  scene.  In  an  ultimately  hopeful  and  positive  vein, 
the  author  stresses  the  urgent  need  for  arresting  the  present 
trend  of  egalitarianism  and  rediscovering  the  true  meaning  of 
democracy  as  the  persistent  elevation  of  mass  culture. 

Undoubtedly  the  book  will  stir  up  controversy,  arouse  opp>o- 
sition,  and  engender  intellectual  and  emotional  disturbance  in 
many  quarters.  But  it  makes  for  thought-provoking  and  fas- 
cinating  reading.  Howa«>  W.  Hinu 
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THE  QUIET  IN  THE  LAND.  Some  Quaker  Saints  Chal¬ 
lenge  Us  Today.  By  D.  W.  Lambert.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  100  pages.  $1.50 
The  “Quiet  in  the  Land”  were  early  Friends  whose  lives, 
lived  in  the  presence  of  God,  manifested  “calm  of  spirit  and 
rest  of  heart”  in  spite  of  trials  and  persecutions.  The  book 
contains  thumbnail  sketches  of  19  noteworthy  Friends,  many 
of  them  humble  people  who  truly  learned  to  know  God  and 
were  able  to  witness  to  this  knowledge  by  their  lives  as  well 
as  by  their  words.  Each  sketch  is  a  brief  summing  up  of  a 
significant  life,  and  the  particular  message  of  each  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  short  quotations.  Here  in  the  authority  of  others 
one  can  find  much  food  for  thought.  The  author  hopes  by 
these  studies  to  “prompt  to  more  prayerful  and  earnest  Christ- 
centered  living.”  This  is  good  devotional  reading. 

Edith  Williams  Way 


HAPPY  CHRISTMASl  Tales  for  boys  and  girls.  Edited  by 
Claire  Huchet  Bishop.  Illustrations  by  Ellen  Raskin. 
Stephen  Daye  Press,  New  York,  1956.  287  pages.  $3.00 
Claire  Bishop,  a  well-known  writer  for  children,  has  pre¬ 
sented  us  here  with  a  unique  selection  of  tales,  poems,  and 
carols  celebrating  the  holiday  period  from  St.  Nicholas  to 
Twelfth  Night.  Together  with  a  few  old  favorites  are  many 
stories  published  in  America  for  the  first  time.  All  have  liter¬ 
ary  merit,  and  humor  alternates  with  deep  emotion  and  real¬ 
ism  with  fancy.  Young  children  even  will  be  able  to  sing  the 
simple  melodies  of  the  carols,  the  older  ones  will  perform  the 
short  play  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  all  will  delight  in  the 
many  lively  woodcuts  by  Ellen  Raskin.  A  list  of  records  of 
Christmas  music  and  carols,  and  information  on  Christmas  in 
art  add  to  the  help  and  joy  this  book  will  be  to  young  and 
old  who  believe  in  the  Christmas  message. 

Blanche  W.  Shaffer 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

The  November  16  issue  of  The  Friend,  London,  devotes 
considerable  space  to  the  crises  in  Hungary  and  the  Middle 
East.  Numerous  Meetings  have  been  vocal  in  deploring  the 
military  action  of  the  British  government.  They  have  addressed 
letters  and  telegrams  to  the  British  press  and  to  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers,  including  Sir  Anthony  Eden.  Similar  steps  were  also 
taken  by  Friends  in  India,  the  Gold  Coast,  Kenya,  and  Pakistan. 

Paul  D.  Sturge,  a  Friend,  was  chairman  of  a  protest  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Friends  House  by  the  National  Peace  Council. 
Several  clergymen  actively  participated.  An  emergency  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  British  Council  of 
Churches  strongly  disapproved  the  military  actions  taken  and 
asked  Christians  of  all  denominations  “to  pray  earnestly  about 
these  events.”  Northampton  Meeting  also  addressed  an  appeal 
to  Friends  for  a  special  daily  worship  hour. 


Japanese  Friends  have  expressed  special  concern  over  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  crisis  by  the  United 
Nations,  according  to  cable  and  letter  communications  re¬ 


ceived  from  the  Japan  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  Philadelphia 
headquarters  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

“The  tension  around  Suez  .  .  .  has  reached  an  extremely 
dangerous  point,”  noted  the  letter,  signed  by  Toyotaro  Take- 
mura,  chairman  of  the  Peace  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Japan. 

“Our  anxiety  is  all  the  more  keen,”  the  letter  continued, 
“because  of  the  behavior  of  certain  major  powers  which,  as 
Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  having  veto  power,  are  in  positions  of  honor  and  of 
responsibility  to  defend  the  United  Nations,  whereas  the 
actions  taken  by  them  actually  cannot  but  seem  to  undermine 
the  authority  and  effectiveness  of  that  world  organization, 
their  very  behavior  leading  to  chaos  instead  of  order  and 
lasting  peace.” 


Evelina  Boyer  of  Dallas,  Texas,  Meeting  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  arrangements  for  taking  care  of 
Spanish-  and  Portuguese-speaking  visitors  to  the  Pan-American 
Livestock  Exposition  during  the  Texas  State  Fair.  In  this 
capacity  she  was  official  hostess  at  the  Pan-American  Lounge, 
where  there  was  a  staff  of  interpreters.  There  were  visitors 
from  Mexico,  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America — practically 
all  the  Latin  American  countries — including  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives,  as  well  as  officials  of  the  Exposition  and  the  na¬ 
tional  Cattle  Breeders  Associations. 


A  volume  gf  poems  by  Edith  Warner  Johnson,  Hold 
Lightly,  has  just  been  published  by  Dorrance  and  Company, 
Inc.,  131  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia  (75  pages;  $2.50). 
Edith  Johnson  is  a  member  of  Haverford  Meeting,  Pa.  A 
review  of  the  book  will  appear  soon. 


Henry  J.  Cadbury  is  giving  the  Edward  Cadbury  Lectures 
at  the  University  of  Birmingham,  England,  this  year  every 
Friday  from  October  19  to  December  7.  The  subject  of  the 
series  is  “The  Historical  Jesus:  Fifty  Years'  Research  since 
Schweitzer.” 

Henry  Cadbury  has  also  contributed  an  article  entitled 
“The  Quaker  Standpoint”  to  the  September  issue  of  World 
Youth,  an  international  youth  magazine  published  by  the 
World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion  on  November  9,  1956,  the  following  Friends  were  ap¬ 
pointed  as  officers  of  the  organization:  president,  Howard  H. 
Brinton;  vice  president  and  secretary,  Linda  C.  Paton;  treav 
urer,  Irving  Hollingshead. 

The  following  Friends  were  reappointed  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Friends  Journal  for  the  period 
of  1956-1959:  Howard  H.  Brinton,  Sarah  P.  Brock,  Margaret 
L.  Matthews,  Lawrence  McK.  Miller,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  F.  Splint. 

Ruth  O.  Maris,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  newly  appointed 
to  serve  for  the  same  period  on  the  Board  of  Managers. 
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A  further  broadcast  of  a  Quaker  meeting  for  worship  was 
scheduled  to  take  place  from  a  London  studio  on  Sunday, 
November  25,  9:30  a.m.,  in  the  B.B.C.’s  Home  Service  program. 
A  group  of  about  23  Friends  widely  representative  of  Kingston 
Monthly  Meeting  were  invited  to  undertake  this  service. 


Representative  Meeting,  Philadelphia 

Under  the  weight  of  concern  for  English  Friends  and  others 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  British  military  forces  against 
Egypt,  brought  to  its  attention  by  Providence  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  the  Representative  Meeting  authorized  a  letter  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  expressing 
our  fellowship  with  them  at  this  trying  time. 

The  Meeting  agreed  that  the  heads-of-families  mailing  list 
may  be  used  only  by  those  committees  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
or  other  organizations  to  which  the  Yearly  Meeting  makes 
appointments.  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  are  granted 
the  use  of  the  lists  of  their  own  members  only.  Exceptions  to 
this  regulation  must  be  given  by  Representative  Meeting.  The 
first  exception  was  granted  in  favor  of  Jeanes  Hospital. 

The  Meeting  took  steps  to  appoint  four  delegates  to  the 
National  Conference  of  the  Churches  on  Policy  and  Strategy 
in  Social  Welfare,  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City  in  May  of  1957. 

Anna  Brinton  will  represent  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  Los 
Angeles  meeting  of  the  General  Board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  as  alternate  for  Anna  Hartshorne  Brown. 

The  unfortunate  loud  ticking  of  the  clock  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  broadcast  of  the 
Quaker  Meeting  on  the  Church  of  the  Air  program  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11.  The  occasion  was  a  worshipful  experience  to  the  30 
persons  who  assembled  a  half  hour  before  the  broadcast.  The 
prayerful  hours  spent  together  in  preparation  for  the  meeting 
and  the  prayers  of  Friends  in  other  places  at  the  time  were  felt 
to  have  been  helpful.  A  tape  recording  of  the  broadcast  will 
be  on  deposit  with  the  Committee  on  the  Custody  of  Records 
at  304  Arch  Street. 


The  Meeting  heard  a  report  on  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  Friends  Fiduciary  Corporation  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  exploring  possible  ways  of  serving  the  Yearly 
Meeting  jointly  rather  than  separately.  These  organizations 
are  urged  to  make  their  facilities  better  known  to  Monthly 
Meetings  in  the  hope  that  property  and  funds  could  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  continuing  body  rather  than  local  Trustees. 

The  Arrangements  Committee  having  charge  of  the  agenda 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1957  had  benefited  by  a  meeting  with 
chairmen  of  committees.  Reporting  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  will 
be  by  printed  reports  and  presentation  from  the  floor  of  other 
items  needing  the  comments  and  suggestions  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  It  is  hoped  that  the  sessions  may  be  so  arranged  as 
best  to  enrich  the  spiritual  life  of  the  membership. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  is  the  beneficiary  under  the  will  of 
Sarah  Corinne  Partenheimer  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 


Friends’  children. 


Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Secretary 


BIRTHS 

BOOTH — On  October  30,  to  Newlin  T.,  Jr.,  and  Juliette  Cooper 
Booth,  a  daughter  named  Carolin  Trainer  Booth.  The  parents 
are  members  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting,  Del.  Carolin  is  the 
18th  great-grandchild  of  Marie  C.  Jenkins  of  Germantown,  Pa. 

HARRISON — On  October  7,  to  T.  Hartley,  Jr.,  and  Isabella  S. 
Harrison,  members  of  Westtown  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  a  daughter 
named  Sandra  Carole  Harrison. 

LUNSFORD — On  October  3,  at  Winchester,  Va.,  to  Reid  and 
Gwendolyn  Lunsford  of  Clearbrook,  Va.,  a  daughter  named  Lynn 
Clevenger  Lunsford.  Her  mother  is  a  member  of  Hopewell 
Monthly  Meeting  United,  Va. 

MARRIAGE 

STABLER-LOEBLEIN — On  October  13,  in  Sandy  Spring,  Md., 
Eleonore  B.  Loeblein  and  Albert  Stabler,  Jr. 

DEATHS 

FORT — On  October  15,  at  the  Bullion  Infirmary,  Schuylerville, 
N.  Y.,  Flora  Wilbur  Fort,  wife  of  the  late  Louis  Fort. 

Born  in  Easton,  N.  Y..  85  years  ago,  the  daughter  of  Philander 
and  Cornelia  Buell  Wilbur,  she  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  its 
pioneer  families.  She  had  lived  all  her  life  in  that  community  and 
was  a  valued  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Easton.  Those 
who  knew  her  well  were  inspired  by  her  never-failing  cheerfulness 
and  by  her  valiant  spirit  when  afflicted  by  prolonged  illness. 

Eliza  P.  Crosby  led  the  funeral  service  at  the  South  Friends 
Meeting  House.  Burial  was  in  the  Easton  Rural  Cemetery.  One 
daughter  survives,  Mrs.  C.  William  Fletcher  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

POWELL — On  October  17,  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Anna  Lucre- 
TiA  Powell,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age,  daughter  of  the  late  Jona¬ 
than  R.  and  Anna  Morrell  Powell  of  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y.  She  was 
a  lifelong  member  of  Brooklyn  Meeting,  where  she  was  brought  up, 
and  later  of  the  Friends  Meeting  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  when  her 
home  was  for  many  years  in  Boston.  Surviving  are  a  niece,  Beverly 
Powell  Carlson  of  Falls  Church,  Va.,  and  a  nephew,  Jonathan  R. 
Powell,  Jr.,  of  Osage  Beach,  Missouri. 

WALTON — On  Novembe.  13,  at  The  Taylor,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Sarah  Elkinton  Walton,  daughter  of  the  late  Walter  and  Anna 
Shepherd  Wright  Walton  of  Accotink,  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  in  the 
86th  year  of  her  age.  She  is  survived  by  two  nieces,  Dorothy  Walton 
Wright  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Anna  Louise  Walton  Wade  of 
Alexandria,  Va.  Burial  was  at  the  Woodlawn  Friends  Meeting 
Cemetery,  Fairfax  County,  Va. 

WELSH — Op  November  11,  Charles  Thomas  Welsh,  aged  10 
days,  son  of  David  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Thom  Welsh  of  Riverton, 
Wyoming.  Elizabeth  Welsh  is  a  member  of  Princeton  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

WILLIAMS — On  November  11,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks, 
William  A.  Williams,  aged  92  years.  He  was  bom  December  20, 
1863,  near  Pendleton,  Ind.,  the  son  of  Silas  and  Sara  Cook  Williams, 
and  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the  farm.  He  was  a  birthright  mem¬ 
ber  of  Fall  Creek  Meeting,  Ind.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  several 
schools  of  the  community  in  his  early  years.  He  was  a  cheerful 
and  sympathetic  friend  to  everyone.  Surviving  is  a  nephew,  Ralph 
Williams,  who  with  his  family  lives  on  the  old  home  place.  There 
are  also  six  nieces. 

Anna  Green  Shoemaker 

On  Saturday,  November  3,  1956,  Doylestown  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pa.,  lost  one  of  its  most  dearly  loved  members,  Anna  Green  Shoe¬ 
maker.  During  her  81  years  Anna  acquired  many  deep  and  sincere 
interests.  Among  these  the  Doylestown  Meeting  was  one  which 
she  held  close  to  her  heart. 

She  sustained  the  meeting  through  the  many  years  when  it 
was  a  small  indulged  meeting  and  has  been  one  of  its  sources  of 
inspiration  during  these  latter  years  of  growth  as  a  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing.  In  1950  she  became  its  first  recorded  member. 

Now  her  active  life  has  ended,  but  it  is  our  hope  that  her  spirit 
will  abide  with  us,  a  sustaining  force  for  unity  and  love. 
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Surviving  members  of  her  family  are  her  two  brothers,  Harvey 
S.  Green  of  Dublin  and  J.  Walter  Green  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and 
her  sister,  Mrs.  E.  Burton  Satterthwaite  of  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Services  were  held  for  her  at  the  Doylestown  Friends  Meeting 
House,  with  interment  in  the  Doylestown  Cemetery. 

Coming  Events 

DECEMBER 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if 
they  have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

1,  2 — Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Penn  Hill  Meeting 
House,  Wakefield  (Peach  Bottom  P.O.),  Pa.;  also  conference  session 
of  the  Joint  Peace  Committee  of  the  two  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ings.  Speakers,  Dorothy  Hutchinson,  Jeanette  Hadley,  Wilmer 
Cooper. 

2 — Millville-Muncy  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Millville,  Pa.,  10  a  m. 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.;  luncheon,  12  noon;  business  meeting, 
1.30  p.m.  Lewis  and  Sarah  R.  Benson  are  expected. 

2 — Conference  Class,  Race  Street  First-day  School,  Philadelphia, 
11:40  a.m.:  Spencer  L.  Coxe,  Jr.,  “Quakerism  in  Action  Today:  Our 
Heritage  in  Civil  Liberties.” 

2 — Frankford  Friends  Forum,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  3  p.m.:  Music  by  the  Delaware  Valley  Choir  under  the 
direction  of  Dail  Cox  and  readings  by  Isobel  Price,  teacher  of 
English  and  dramatics  at  Germantown  Friends  School,  and  William 
W.  Price,  architect  and  senior  member  of  Actors’  Equity  Associa¬ 
tion.  Isobel  Price  has  created  many  roles  at  the  Hedgerow  Theatre, 
and  William  Price,  besides  playing  eight  years  at  the  Hedgerow 
Theatre,  has  extensive  experience  as  a  director  of  plays. 

2 — Open  House  in  the  Cafeteria  of  the  Meeting  House,  221  East 
15th  Street,  New  York  City,  3:30  to  6:30  p.m.  About  4:30,  Fred 
Reeve,  superiiuendent  of  the  East  Africa  Friends  Mission  Society, 
will  speak  on  Kenya  and  Friends  work  there.  All  are  invited. 

2 — Illustrated  talk  at  Green  Street  Meeting  House,  45  West 


School  House  Lane,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  7:30  p.m.:  Edward 
Morris  and  Esther  Holmes  Jones,  “Along  the  Adriatic  and  Scenes 
from  Portugal." 

6 — Lecture  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  8  p.m.:  Cameron 
Paine,  “A  Recent  Visit  to  T.V.A.” 

8 — Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Mickleton,  N,  J.,  10:30  a.m. 

8 — Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  3  p.m. 

8 —  Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Haverford  Meeting,  Pa.,  Buck 
Lane.  Clerks  of  Worship  and  Ministry,  1:30  p.m.;  Meeting  on  Wor¬ 
ship  and  Ministry,  2  p.m.;  worship  and  business,  4  p.m.;  supper,  6 
p.m.;  evening,  “Friends  Responsibilities  toward  Integration,”  led  by 
Ira  de  A.  Reid,  L.  Wilbur  Zimmerman,  Paul  A.  Lacey,  and  William 
Blattenberger.  Quarterly  Meeting  for  young  people,  4  p.m.  to  end 
of  evening  meeting. 

9 —  Talk  and  discussion  at  Fair  Hill  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  10 
a.m.:  Walter  C.  Longstreth,  “Civil  Liberties.” 

9 — First-day  Adult  Forum  at  Old  Haverford  Meeting,  Oakmont, 
Pa.,  10:15  a.m.:  Albert  B.  Maris,  clerk  of  Lansdowne  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.,  and  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  “Meeting 
Organization." 

9 — Conference  Class,  Race  Street  First-day  School,  Philadelphia, 
11:40  a.m.;  Sarah  M.  Stabler,  “Quakerism  in  Action  Today:  Quakers 
and  the  American  Indian.” 

9 — Lecture  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  4  p.m.:  Laurens 
van  der  Post,  author  of  The  Dark  Eye  in  Africa  and  Venture  to 
the  Interior. 

9 — Race  Street  Forum  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  7:15  p.m.:  Francis  Bosworth,  director  of  Friends  Neighbor- 
hex^  Guild,  who  recently  spent  five  months  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  “Our  Need  for  Responsible  Relationships.” 

15 — Conference  of  Brethren,  Friends,  Mennonites,  and  Schwenk- 
felders  at  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Butler  and  Rosemont  Ave¬ 
nues,  Ambler,  Pa.,  4  and  7  p.m.  Theme,  “Simplicity  in  Today’s 
World.”  Jack  R.  Rothenberger,  D.  Howard  Keiper,  John  L.  Ruth, 
Wilmer  and  Mildred  Young,  and  others  expect  to  help  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  topic.  Bring  a  box  supper. 


CAPTURE  THE  FUTURE  IN  THE  PRESENT 

with  a  subscription  to  Friends  Journal.  Write 
or  telephone  us  so  that  your  gift  may  be  an¬ 
nounced  well  in  advance  of  the  occasion  by 
our  handsome  card. 


Subscripticn  rotM:  six  months,  $2.25  —  on*  yoor,  $4.50 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  •  RIttenhouse  6-7669 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  StrMts 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


WAInut  2-7900 

LET  VS  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  &  KERNER 
IncorporotMi 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


RMldenc  T.lephon. 
PAULSBORO 
HAZEL  3-0300 


1518  LOCUST  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 
PEnnypockM’  5-2800 
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FRIENDS  HOSPITAL 


Established  and  operated  since  1813  Q 

by  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  S 

The  oldest  private,  non-profit  institution  in  America  devoted  6 

exclusively  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  | 

Roosevelt  Boulevard  and  Adams  Avenue  | 

Philadelphia  24,  Pennsylvania  | 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

Established  1877 

A  coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a  beautiful  residential  com¬ 
munity  25  miles  from  New  York.  A  well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  desire  to 
live  a  creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 
KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  GRADE  12. 

A  reduction  in  tuition  is  available  to  members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Volloy,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE  SIDWELL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

In  the  Nation's  Capital 

Coeducational  Day  School  —  College  Preparatory  from  Kindergarten 

started  by  Friends  in  1811 
Thomas  W.  Sidwell,  Principal,  1883-1936 

A  non-profit  corporation  since  1936  with  the  majority  of  trustees  Friends 
Accredited  by  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
-  Member  of  - 

FRIENDS  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  BOARD  EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS  BUREAU 

NATIONAL  REOISTRATION  OFFICE  FOR  INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 


ROBERT  S.  LYLE,  Headmaster 


3901  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON  16,  D.  C. 


1799  WESnOWN  REGIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  1956 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

PXOBXXX — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  West  Mitchell. 

TUC80X  —  Friends  Meeting,  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745  East 
Fifth  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


CALIFORNIA 

CXiABBlIOlET — Friends  meeting,  9:30  a.m. 
on  Scripps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th  Street. 

XUL  JOIiIiA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
Kline  and  Draper,  Klrkhouse,  Presbyterian 
church.  Visitors  call  GLi  4-7459. 

PA8A.BBBA'— Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing.  Meeting  for  worship,  East  Orange 
Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m.,  the 
second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

BAB  FBABCISCO— Meetings  for  worship, 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


CONNECTICUT 

KAXTFOBD  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WA8HIBOTOM — The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

OAXBB8VXI.IiB  —  Meetirig  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 

JACXBOBVILIiB  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  T.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  EVergreen  9-4345. 

RCLABS — Friends  meeting  held  on  top  floor 
of  Tuttle  Hotel,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Telephone  88-6629. 

OBXiAMTlO-WIBTBB  PARK — Worship,  11 
a.m.,  Sunday,  in  the  Meeting  House  at 
Marks  and  Broadway  Streets. 

ST.  PBTEBSBUBO— Friends  Meeting.  130 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO — The  57th  Street  Meeting  of  all 
Friends.  Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at 
Quaker  House,  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue. 
Monthly  meeting  (following  6  p.m.  supper 
there)  every  first  Friday.  Telephone  BUt- 
terfleld  8-3066. 


Westtown  now  offers  fifteen  Competitive  Regional  Scholarships  based 
on  character,  leadership,  and  intellectual  performance.  Winners  receive 
grants  of  $600  each,  and  these  are  renewable  year  by  year  if  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  record  is  maintained.  To  be  eligible  a  pupil  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  have  one  parent  who  is  or  has  been  a  Friend, 
and  be  ready  to  enter  either  grade  ten  or  eleven.  (There  may  not  be  any 
vacancies  in  the  eleventh  grade.) 

Each  applicant  will  be  given,  in  his  home  locality,  three  subject  matter 
tests:  one  in  English,  one  in  algebra  or  geometry,  and  a  third  to  be 
selected  by  the  student.  Applications  for  1957-58  must  be  in  hand  by 
Second  Month  1st,  1957. 

For  application  forms  address: 

Daniel  D.  Test,  Jr.,  Headmaster 
Westtown  School 

Box  1000,  Westtown,  Pennsylvania 


DE8  WOIBES  —  Friends  Meeting.  2920 
Thirtieth  Street,  South  entrance.  Wor¬ 
ship,  10  a.m.;  cla.'^ses.  11  a.m. 


KENTUCKY 

IiOTTISVinnE — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.  on  Sundays 
at  Neighborhood  House,  428  South  First 
Street.  Telephone  BE  7110. 


LOUISIANA 

BBW  OBXiBAXS — Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  Information  telephone  WA 
5800  or  UP  8245W 


MASSACHUSETTS 

AMHEB8T — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m.. 
Old  Chapel.  Unlv.  of  Mass.;  AL  3-5902. 

CAKBBinGB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  0:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6888. 

WOBCESTEB — Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting.  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
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worshiD  pach  First-day.  11  a.m.  Telephone 
t’l,  4-H«»7 


yillMSESOTA 

MimrEAFOXiIS  —  Friends  Meeting;,  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school,  10  a.m.;  meetlna  tor  worship,  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9676. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS  CITY— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  306 
West  39th  Avenue.  Unprogrammed  wor¬ 
ship  at  9:45  a.m.'  each  Sunday.  Visiting 
Friends  always  welcome.  For  Information 
call  JA  1556. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATLANTIC  CITT  —  Discussion  group, 
10:30  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m..  Friends  Meeting, 
South  Carolina  and  Paciflc  Avenues. 

DO  VSR — Randolph  Meeting  House,  Quaker 
Church  Road.  First-day  school,  11  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship,  11:16  a.m. 

MANASQDAN — First-day  school,  10  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m.  Route  35 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Liongstreet, 
Clerk. 


NEW  MEXICO 

SANTA  FB  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Garcia  Street 
Club,  569  Garcia  Street. 


NEW  YORK 

AIiBANT — Meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A,,  423  State 
Street:  telephone  Albany  3-6242. 

BUFFAZiO  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue:  telephone  ED  0252. 

DONG  ZSIiAND  —  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock  Road. 
First-day  school,  9:46  a.m.;  meeting  for 
worship,  11  a.m. 

NBW  TOBK — Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
Information. 

Manhattan — United  Meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  East  16th  Street 
May — September:  144  East  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhom  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  16th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:80  p.m. 

■CAJMDADB — Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting, 
133  Popham  Road.  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  Frances  B. 
Compter,  17  Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains, 
New  York. 

8TBACDSB — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-dav.  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House,  612  Almond  Street. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JE  1-4984. 

CIiBVBIiAND — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 

TODBDO  —  Unprogrammed  meeting  for 
worship.  First-days,  11  a.m.,  Lamson 

Chapel,  Y.W.C.A.,  1018  Jefferson, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HABBISBURG — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-dav  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

DANCA8TBB — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10  a.m„  new  meeting 
house,  Tulane  Terrace,  oft  U.  S.  80,  1V4 
miles  west  of  Dancaster. 
PXIDADBDFHIA — Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:30  a.m.  unless  otherwise 
noted. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  Street  west  of 
Fifteenth  Street. 


GEORGE 

SCHOOL 


A  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL 
BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Grades  9-12 

Founded  1893 


Applications  for  1957-58  ore  now  welcome.  Children  of  Friends 
should  file  applications  by  February  1,  1957,  to  receive  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Others  should  file  applications  by  January  1,  1957. 

Address  inquiries  to:  / 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Adelbert  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions 
Principal  Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


OAK  WOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 

Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 


The  school  gives  a  reduction 
in  fees  for  members  or  chil¬ 
dren  of  members  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Society  of  Friends.  Fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  to  members 
of  other  meetings  is  considered 
upon  request. 


For  additional  information  write 
CHARLES  W.  HUTTON  •  •  •  •  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  45  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

A  New  England  Friends  School  for  Boys 

The  School  holds  steadily  before  its  boys  the  ideal  of 
just  and  generous  human  relations  and  tries  to  make 
this  ideal  fundamental  in  daily  life.  The  School  re¬ 
minds  boys  also  that  a  trained  mind  and  competence 
in  a  given  field  are  necessary  if  good  will  is  to  result 
in  eflFective  human  service. 

Boarding  studonts  from  tho  8th  grodo  through  tho  12th 

George  St.  John,  Jr.,  Headmaster  Providence  6,  R.  I. 


Serving  you  since  1865,  Provident  Mutual 
now  offers  protection  against  another 
major  economic  hazard  of  life  —  disability 
resulting  from  accident  or  sickness. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHIIADEIPHIA 
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- VACATION  OR  STUDY  IN  MEXICO - 

K«aBoiutbl«,  comfortabl*  accommodatloiui  —  city,  laka  abora  or  ocean  beacb. 
Sxpert  guide  eervlce.  Special  prlcee  for  gronpe.  Write  ROBERT  or  IROBBORO 
JORB8,  Cbllpanclngo  23,  Mexico  City,  or  telephone  2.%>20-i2. 


An  Announcement  of  Interest  Regarding 
the  Friendly  Persuasion 

An  Illustrated  Engagement  Calendar  for  1957 

Pennsylvania  Date  Book 

THE  EDITORIAL  CAPTIONS  ARE  IN  THE  VEIN  OF  THE  QUAKER  PERSUASION 

Gift  .  .  .  $1.25  Postpaid  .  .  .  Boxed 
COLONIAL  BOOKS  -  P.  O.  BOX  141,  BELMONT,  MASS. 
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An  unforgettable  tale  of 
the  Seminole  Indians ...  the 
treacherous  Everglades 
they  called  home . . .  and  the 
pretty  Quaker  girl  they  called 

THE 


A  novel  by  HELEN  CORSE  SARNEY 

A  lovely  Quaker  dedicates  her  life  to 
helping  the  down-trodden  Seminoles, 
even  if  she  must  come  to  the  quicksand 
and  rattlesnake-hlled  Everglades,  even 
if  she  must  leave  behind  the  man  she 
loves.  How  this  one  lone  girl  wins  the 
trust  and  friendship  of  a  tribe  that  had 
good  reason  for  hating  the  white  man 
makes  a  splendid,  soul-stirring  story. 

Af  all  bookstort 
CROWN  PUBUSHERS 


Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Liana. 
Coulter  Street  and  Oermantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

4th  &  Arch  Streets,  First-  &  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  LAne. 
11  a.m. 

For  Information  about  First-day  schools 
telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau,  Rltten- 
house  6-8263. 

FITT8BUROK— Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1353  Shady  Avenue. 

8TATB  COX.I.BOB — 318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  0:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

MBMFHZ8  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  9:30  a.m.,  at  Quintard  House,  822 
Washington.  Correspondent.  Esther  Mc- 
Candless,  BRoadway  5-9656. 


KOVSTOM — Friends  Worship  Group  each 
Sunday.  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson:  JAckson  8-6413. 


WASHINGTON 

BBATTIiB — University  Friends  Meeting, 
3059  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship,  10  a.m.; 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.  Telephone  MElrose  9983. 

WANTED 

FAMILIES  who  want  to  enjoy  life  In  a 
successful  integrated  community  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  See  item  under  Uvailahle,  “Op¬ 
portunity  to  put  beliefs  Into  action.” 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  PLEDGE  A  CLEAR 
deed  on  a  piece  of  ground  as  collateral 
for  a  small  loan  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
for  a  very  worthy  cause  for  the  welfare 
and  betterment  of  the  unfortunate.  Box 
W137,  Friends  Journal. 

OLD  QUAKER  BOOKS:  Fox’s  works 
complete  or  In  part;  Bi-Centenary  or 
Cambridge  editions  of  Fox’s  Journal; 
works  of  Penington,  Penn,  Barclay,  How- 
gil,  Hubberthorne,  Burrough.  Friends 
with  early  Quaker  books  please  communi¬ 
cate  with  Lewis  Benson,  254  West  Walnut 
Lane,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa.  (GErmantown 
8-1135), 

AVAILABLE 

BEAUTIFUL  DEVONSHIRE,  ENGLAND: 
Full  board,  charming  country  home  near 
Dartmoor,  about  twenty  dollars  weekly. 
Write  Misses  Kay,  Lustleigh,  Devon. 

MEXICO  CITY  friends  HOUSE: 
Pleasant  accommodation  for  individuals 
and  families.  Reasonable.  Reservations, 
Casa  de  los  Amigos,  Ignacio  Mariscal  132, 
Mexico  1,  D.  F. 

COMFORTABLE  ROOM.  BOARD.  CARE 
for  elderly  ambulatory  lady  in  nurse’s 
rural  home.  Box  W133,  Friends  Journal. 

CHALLENGING  BUT  QUIET  -  PACED 

fiost  for  secretary  with  Southern  High- 
ands  school.  Excellent  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Immediate  opening.  Box 
P136,  Friends  Journal. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  PUT  BELIEFS  into 
action.  You  can  live  your  beliefs  at  either 
of  these  two  integrated  communities 
(majority  white  families)  under  Quaker 
leadership.  Concord  Park  —  modern  3-  and 
4-bedroom  ranch  homes  from  112,690;  old 
Lincoln  Highway  and  Route  132,  Trevose; 
one  mile  from  Philadelphia  interchange 
of  Pa.  Turnpike.  Oreenbelt  Knoll  —  con¬ 
temporary  hillside  homes,  8  to  5  bed- 
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rooms;  woodland  settlnr  with  parks  on 
four  sides  includins  2-acre  private  park; 
panelled  27'  living  room,  fireplace  set  in 
fioor-to-celllnc  class  wall;  many  other 
unusual  features;  from  119,060.  On  Holme 
Avenue  1  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  and  Pennypack  Circle  (in  city  lim¬ 
its).  Trade-ins  accepted.  Models  open 
daily  and  Sunday  to  0  p.m.  Telephone 
ELmwood  7-4856,  or  write  Qeorce  B.  Otto 
and  Morris  Mllcram,  builders,  Trevose,  Pa. 


ADVMTUinrO  BATB8:  SlspUy  adver- 
tlBlac — 154  per  aaate  line  or  |2.10  per  col¬ 
umn  Inch;  10%  discount  for  6 — 24  inser¬ 
tions  within  six  months;  15%  discount  for 
25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 
Bernlar  Meetliic  notices — 154  per  acate 
line;  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 
Classified  advertlslnc — 74  per  word,  with 
a  minimum  charce  of  81.00;  no  discount 
for  repeated  insertions.  A  box  number 
will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  answers 
received  at  the  FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  of¬ 
fice  will  be  forwarded  without  charce. 
Advertlslnc  copy  may  be  chanced  without 
extra  charge.  FBZBMSS  JOXTBHAI.,  1515 
Cherry  Street.  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  BZ  6-7869. 


1957  FRIENDS  CALENDARS 

are  now  on  sole.  Size  about  10"  x  14". 
Price  30^  each  postpaid. 

Discount  on  quantities. 

THE  TRACT  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS 
302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Po. 


Legal 

Intelligencer 

EstabUshed  1843 

PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

evergreen  6-1333 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

Coeducational  —  College  Preparatory 
Four-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Mebrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


A  Gift  to  Be  Treasured 


THE  QUAKER  PERSUASION 


WILLIAM  WISTAB  COMFORT 

With  an  Introduction  by 
Richmond  Pearson  Miller 

A  NEW  BOOK  AND  DR.  COMFORT’S  FINAL  TESTIMONY  TO 

QUAKERISM 

This  book  will  serve  as  a  treasured  memorial  for  the  many  friends 
of  William  Wistar  Comfort. 

To  seekers  and  inquirers  it  will  furnish  an  interesting  tribute  to 
the  essential  contributions  of  religion  which  may  be  discovered  in  the 
way  of  life  found  in  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

PUBLICATION  DATE:  DECEMBER,  1956  *  PRICE:  $2.50  POSTPAID 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from 

FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE,  302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
MArket  7-3576  -  1515  CHERRY  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 

Why  not  send  this  book  as  a  gift? 

We  will  mail  it  for  you  with  your  card  enclosed. 


CONSTRUCTORS  i 

0E$l(IIEI$  •  FINAIICIEIS  •  MllBEIS 


MOKKISVIllt  AND 
O  I  O.  (  0  W.  OTTO.  »  (  I  S. 


■  •ISTOl.  «UCKS  C  O..  f  A. 

tOtT.  C.  CtOWfll,  v.fcit. 


Verde  Valley  School 

Offers  integrated  college  preparatory  program  of  the  highest  aca¬ 
demic  standards,  designed  to  give  boys  and  girls  understanding  of 
human  relations  problems  at  the  local,  national  and  world  level. 

On  annual  field  trips  to  Mexico  and  Indian  reservations,  stu¬ 
dents  get  first-hand  insight  into  intercultural  and  international 
problems,  make  supervised,  on-the-spot  studies,  and  write  reports. 

College  Entrance  Board  exams  given.  All  graduates  have  been 
accepted  by  leading  colleges.  Verde  Valley  is  accredited. 

165  acres  of  wooded  campus  in  Arizona’s  beautiful,  red-rock 
country,  near  Grand  Canyon  and  other  natural  wonders.  High  alti¬ 
tude,  dry,  sunny  climate.  Riding,  skiing,  basketball,  baseball,  archery. 
Grades  9-12. 

WRITE:  BOX  101,  SEDONA,  ARIZONA 
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THE  PENINGTON 

315  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
N«xt  door  to  tho  AAooting  Houio 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  Ne^  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRomercy  5-9193 


Committee  on  Family  Relationships 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  8-8069,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER;  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Trivate  hospital' 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  phy&'cal  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOH  SEREMIA,  215  FeltM  Akinm,  ColliRgdile,  Pa. 

More  than  6  years  of  references  in  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  and  vicinity  .  .  .  first-clats  work  at  reason¬ 
able  rates  .  .  .  over  30  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 

Navajo,  Hopi,  and  Pueblo 

on  sale  at  the  home  of  Helen  S.  Daily 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons 
until  Christmas.  Navajo  rugs  may 
be  ordered.  One-half  mile  north  of 
Parkersville,  Pa.,  which  is  on  Street 
Road,  six  miles  west  of  Westtown 
Station,  Chester  County. 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 


They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi¬ 
dends.  Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards. 
Legal  investments  for  trust  funds. 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Refirntnlativ, 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOUATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 


Literature  on  request 
Fred  A.  Werner,  President 


WAWASET  ROAD 
(Rout*  842) 
WEST  CHESTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A  recognized  private  psychiatric  hospital.  Complete  modern  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  services.  Qualified  physicians  may  retain  supervision  of  patients. 
Moderate  rates.  Own^  by  Friends  and  particularly  adapted  for  the  care  of 
elderly  and  confused  Friends. 

H.  VAN  DER  MEER,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  Telephone  West  Chester  3130 


